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ABSTRACT 

The longitudinal "Competent Children" project is 
intended to discover what impact children's family resources and 
early childhood education experiences have on the development of 
children's cognitive, social, communicative, and problem-solving 
competencies. This report details findings of the first stage of the 
project. The report describes the competencies of 307 children in the 
Wellington region of New Zealand, in the context of their family 
background, home activities, the length of their early childhood 
education experience, and the quality of their current early 
childhood experience as they approach 5 years of age. More 
specifically, children's competencies are detailed in the context of: 
(1) constancy in their lives; (2) family resources; (3) their home 
activities; (4) patterns of early childhood education services (ECS); 
(5) the ECS resources, staff development, planning, assessment, and 
behavior rules; (6) children's experiences in early childhood 
services; and (7) ECS quality. The associations of children's 
competencies with home and ECES resources are also presented. The 
report examines the reasons why ECS resources seem to have different 
effects on different competencies, as well as why the considerable 
differences among family incomes were not associated with comparable 
differences in the quality of ECS attended by children from 
well-resourced and poorly resourced homes. One of the results noted 
in the report is that they approached 5 years of age, the majority of 
children were confident in their communication with others, could 
look after their own dressing and toileting, and solve problems in 
their exploration, games, and construction activities. Most were 
familiar with books and with numbers. Family income and mother's 
educational qualifications were most strongly associated with 
differences in levels of children's competencies. Girls tended to 
show more perseverance than boys, while boys tended to show more 
inquisitiveness than girls. Children's competencies were also 
affected by the length of their early childhood education experience, 
by the quality of their current early childhood -education experience, 
and by the type and cost of such services. The report also discusses 
the implications of this research for policy makers, ECS 
practitioners, parents, and researchers. Contains 50 references. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The aim of this project is to discover what impact children’s family resources and early childhood 
education experiences have on the development of their cognitive, social, communicative, and 
problem-solving competencies. This report is from the first phase of the longitudinal project. It 
describes the competencies of 307 children in the Wellington region, in the context of their family 
background, home activities, the length of their early childhood education experience, and the quality 
of their current early childhood experience as they neared 5 years of age. 

As they neared this age, the majority of children in this study were confident in their 
communication with others, could look after their own dressing and toileting, and solve problems in 
their exploration, games, and construction activities. Most were familiar with books, and knew how 
they should be read, even if they were yet to start reading. Around half could recognise the letters of 
their own name, and write their first name. Most children were familiar with numbers up to 10, 
whether in the form of counting or recognising numerals. Just under half could recognise different 
shapes. 

Family income and mother’s educational qualifications were the variables most strongly associated 
with differences in the levels of children’s competencies. Children in the lowest income group, with 
family incomes of $20,000 or less, were 1 6 percentage points behind their peers in families with 
incomes of over $60,000 for our measure of Early Mathematics, 13 percentage points for our measure 
of Early Literacy, 12 percentage points behind for our measure of Social Skills with Peers and at least 
7 percentage points for other social skill areas and Communication Skills. The association with 
mother’s educational qualifications showed a similar pattern. 

Levels of competence were unaffected by mother’s current employment. Children from sole- parent 
homes were behind children from 2-parent homes on only the Communication competency, despite 
the fact that most sole-parent families were in the lowest income group. 

While girls tended to show more perseverance, boys showed more inquisitiveness. These 
dispositions were the only measures which displayed statistical differences associated with gender. 

We found no differences in children’s competency levels associated with differences in children’s 
overall health. However, children who had a severe hearing problem lagged behind those who had no 
hearing problems detected, or those who had had hearing problems corrected on our Early Literacy 
measure. 

Children who engaged in a range of number activities and writing activities at home showed higher 
average scores of relevant home-experiences on cognitive competencies and motor skills than children 
with a smaller range. 

We found that children from low- income homes, or homes with low parental educational 
qualifications (the two overlapped), were less likely to engage in activities involving reading, writing, 
or number, and had a narrower range of family activities. Also these children had fewer material 
resources — such as computers — available to them. The Early Literacy competency scores of children 
in families which owned a computer was 9 percentage points above those in families without a 
computer, and Motor Skills were also affected in both cases — even after family income was taken into 
account. 

Children’s competencies were also affected by the length of their early childhood education 
experience (more was better for Early Mathematics and Motor Skills), by the quality of their current 
early childhood education, the type of early childhood education service they attended, and the cost 
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to their family of that service. These associations remained even after taking family income into 
account. 

The quality of early childhood education services (ECSs) chosen was found to be related to: 

• whether the staff held an early childhood education qualification, 

• the highest staff salary paid, 

• the children to staff ratio, 

• group size, and 

• the ECS type. 

Each ECS type was a distinct mixture of different structural aspects of quality. It was rare to find 
an ECS where all the structural elements associated with high quality in the research 
literature — properly qualified teaching staff, ratio, and overall group size — supported one another. 
More often, where one aspect of quality existed, it would not be supported by others, and indeed could 
be undercut. Thus, for example, well qualified staff in kindergartens are having to make up for large 
group size and poor ratios; Family Day Care caregivers have good ratios and group size, but often lack 
the training to put these to good effect. Staff training, with educational activities and equipment, 
seemed able to compensate to some extent for poor ratios and group size — but not the reverse. 
Sessional ECS types tended to provide higher-quality early childhood educational experience than full- 
day ECSs. 

Children in ECSs with low quality ratings were less likely than others to engage in exploration, 
more sophisticated levels of play, or to have their language extended in interaction with adults. There 
was more aggressive behaviour in low-quality ECS. 

However, the levels of aggressive behaviour and negative adult tone were low in our observations 
of the ECSs in the study. Over all, the quality of ECSs at the 4-year-old level appears better than that 
found recently for infant and toddler childcare (Smith, 1 995), and better and less varied in quality than 
reported recently for the United States (Helbum, 1995). Yet there is considerable room for 
improvement. Twenty-four percent of our ECS ratings showed that a very low-quality early childhood 
educational experience was being offered. Half the ECS ratings showed experience of an adequate or 
better quality, but none showed very high quality. 

Children’s access to good-quality ECSs was not decided on the basis of their family income, 
however. This is a partial reflection of the higher use of full-day ECSs (which were more likely to be 
rated as low quality) by higher-income families, where both parents or the sole parent were employed. 
Equitable access to better quality services is a deeper reflection of previous government policy support 
for ECSs in the form of an emphasis on training and qualifications, regulations (e.g., on ratios and 
group size), and supplying most government funding directly to services rather than by individual 
entitlement. 

We also confirmed the findings of other studies that parents’ perceptions of ECS quality do not 
match researchers’ evaluations. This may indicate the actual choice of ECSs available to parents, but 
it also raises questions about how decisive a role should be given to parental perceptions in the setting 
of early childhood education policy. If the allocation of public money was solely on the basis of 
parental choice, the taxpayer would often be supporting ECSs of inadequate quality. 

The role of ECSs in supporting families is also shown in this study. Indeed, ECSs contribute to 
family resources by facilitating parental employment, and by providing parents with engagement in 
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activities with other adults as well as with children, which develop their own skills, confidence, and 
knowledge. 

ECSs therefore contribute both directly and indirectly to children’s competency levels near the age 
of 5. To some extent ECSs and home resources play complementary roles with regard to children’s 
competency levels, but they are not totally separable. ECS experience appears to nourish children’s 
social, communicative, and problem-solving competencies in particular, while family resources may 
be more important for children’s cognitive competencies, as well as their social skills. Home activities 
are also associated with higher levels of cognitive competencies. 

The main policy implications of this research are that: 

D Good-quality ECSs benefit all children. The key aspects of good quality are that staff should be 
appropriately trained and qualified; reasonably paid; with overall group sizes and adult to children 
ratios which allow interaction with adults to extend children. 

□ The quality of ECSs in New Zealand is variable, and shows room for improvement. Different ECS 
types have different needs, and therefore different solutions are called for, rather than a uniform 
approach. 

□ Children’s access to good-quality ECSs in New Zealand is better than in the United States, 
indicating that funding services directly rather than relying on targeted parental subsidies or tax- 
rebates is a more effective policy direction to ensure equitable access for children from homes with 
different incomes. 

□ The difference between some parental perceptions of ECS quality and research-based evaluation, 
and the lack of correlation between cost to parents and ECS quality, indicates that parental choice 
should not be the foundation for ECS policy, for service provision, or for service improvement. 

□ Improving children’s level of cognitive competencies, and reducing the large gaps shown for 
children from low-income homes and others, could be addressed in 3 ways, none of them 
unproblematic: 

(1) To reduce the gap between low-income homes and others, a redistribution of tax 
income — possibly with a change to a more progressive tax system — and changes to policies 
to lower housing and health costs. 

(2) A sustained campaign using public media, education, and community groups, to encourage 
more mathematics and writing activities in the home. Parent education is, however, a 
notoriously difficult area, and some imaginative initiatives would be needed. 

(3) A greater emphasis on literacy and mathematical experiences in ECSs, if this can be done in 
ways which are appropriate for children of this age, and can be done without undermining the 
real contribution to young New Zealand children’s communicative, perseverance, and social 
skills which this study has shown ECSs to be making. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Background 

This is the second substantial report of findings from the longitudinal Competent Children project 
funded by the Ministry of Education and NZCER. 1 It is not just the longitudinal nature of this study 
which makes it ambitious. It is one of the few studies of the effects of early childhood education which 
gathers data from both home and early childhood services (ECSs), and from teacher, parent, and child. 
Unlike many overseas studies, it has also included most options in the range of ECSs locally available, 
rather than concentrating on only one type. This enables us to provide a fuller picture of the quality of 
New Zealand ECSs, albeit adding to the complexity of analysis. 

In addition, we have grasped the nettle of endeavouring to find valid and reliable assessment of 
children’s competencies at the age of 5. We believe the set of competencies which we developed for 
this study reflect the new early childhood curriculum guidelines, Te Whariki, and the sorts of skills and 
awareness which are valued by New Zealanders. This has involved some pioneering work in defining 
a range of competencies and developing instruments to measure them which were neither time 
consuming nor expensive to administer. 

Some early childhood education is almost universal in New Zealand now. By early childhood 
education, we mean education experiences outside the parental home before the start of formal 
schooling, under the responsibility of people other than the child’s parents, in the company of other 
children. This is a complex set of arrangements and experiences to research. Only 30 percent of the 
307 children in the first phase of our study experienced only one ECS. The complexity of 
arrangements, whether sequential or concurrent, is striking. This diversity reflects children’s reality. 
Their experiences cannot be understood without considering their family’s circumstances, resources, 
and activities. Thus, our working hypothesis has been that both home and early childhood education 
experiences contribute to the development of children’s competencies. 



Family context 



ECS context 




Figure 1 

Research Design Hypothesis 



Child outcomes 



Early childhood experience/s 
for the children, and 
family members 




Benefits for parents, 
whanau 



The first was the report on the schema development sub-study, Thinking Children , by Anne Meade and Pam Cubey 
(NZCER 1995). 



Though graphically these experiences are separate, they do not occur in different compartments in real 
life. We are keen to illuminate and analyse the interaction between family circumstances or resources, 
and children’s ECS experience. 

There is one missing ingredient in our hypothesis — children’s original temperament (Scarr & 
Eisenberg, 1993). Although we have gathered some descriptive data on children’s temperament, we 
did not feel able to gauge and measure properly what is a complex area, difficult to differentiate from 
children’s competencies, or to assign clearly to a single category. 

This framework for our study translates into the following set of research questions. The research 
questions fall into 2 groupings. The first is clearly focused on the influence of early childhood 
experiences. Our association with the Smithfield project, a longitudinal study focusing on school 
choice in the context of family and school resources, beginning with children in their final year of 
primary school, 2 is reflected in the second set of questions. When this project began, it was intended 
that children in it would form a second cohort for that study when they reached the age of 1 1 . 

Influences of Early Childhood Education Experiences 

1. How does the nature and extent of young children’s early childhood educational experiences in the 
Wellington region produce short-, medium-, and long-term effects — 

• on what the children can do (i.e., on their social, communicative, cognitive/leaming, and physical 
competencies); and 

• on their participation in education? 

2. Can early childhood education experiences temper the influences of family backgrounds on 
children’s competence (positively or negatively)? 

3. What is it about the nature of different early childhood education experiences in the Wellington 
region — 

• structural variables (group size, staff: child ratio, staff training), 

• service type, 

• curriculum goals and approaches, 

• adult-child interactions, 

• staff-parent, whanau communication, and parent, whanau involvement, 

• stability of early childhood care and education, including multiple use — 

which affects the development of children’s competencies? Of these, which have the greatest or 
longest impact? 

4. What effect do family characteristics — 

• family income, 

• mother’s education. 



2 Two reports of the study’s findings are available from the Ministry of Education’s Research Section: 
Lauder etal. (1 994) The Creation of Market Competition for Education in New Zealand, and 
Lauder et al. ( 1 995) Trading in Futures: The Nature of Choice in Educational Markets in New Zealand. 
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• ethnicity, 

• family type, 

• family activities — 

have on the development of children’s competencies? 

5. What effect does children’s health have on the development of children’s competencies? 

Choice 

1 . What factors affect parents’ choice of ECSs and schools for their children in the Wellington region? 

2. Do parents and whanau from different backgrounds use ECSs differently? 

3. Are parents/whanau making long-term provision for their children’s education, given the recent 
changes in policies for funding education? 

This report describes the family characteristics, circumstances, and activities of our 307 children 
whom we first met when they were nearing 5 years of age, and whom we hope to follow through until 
they reach late adolescence. While there have been 2 longitudinal studies in New Zealand which have 
included some information on the type and/or duration of children’s ECS experience (Fergusson, 
Horwood, & Lynskey, 1994; Silva, McGee, Thomas, & Williams, 1982), this is the first New Zealand 
longitudinal study to focus on ECS experience, in the context of the quality of that experience as well 
in the context of family characteristics. 

The first chapter of this report focuses on children’s competencies in the 10 areas we studied. 
Chapters 3 to 5 describe the family circumstances and resources of the children in the study. Chapters 
6 to 8 outline the children’s ECS attendance and experience. Chapter 9 describes the quality of the 
ECS attended by the study children in their last year before going to school, and analyses the statistical 
associations between the quality ratings of the study ECS and structural variables such as group size 
and level of staff training, and the statistical associations between the quality ratings and family 
characteristics. 

Chapter 1 0 reports the main findings of the statistical analysis of the association between family 
characteristics, parental participation, and satisfaction with their child’s ECS, the quality of the ECS, 
and the level of the children’s competencies examined in the study. 3 We conclude by assessing how 
well our descriptions and analysis answer the original research questions, and discuss the importance 
of the findings. 

The rest of this introduction outlines the design of the study, the research instruments, sample, and 
analysis. 

Outline of the Study 

Figure 2 sets out the history of the project and the articulation of the 3 streams within it. 



3 The details of that analysis are available in a separate volume of technical appendices, available on request from 
NZCER. Also covered in that volume are ECS staff expectations of children’s competencies and the development 
and validation of the study instruments. 
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Figure 2 
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Instruments Used in Phase 1 — The Children Near Age 5 

These are to be found in appendix 1 . 

Intensive: 307 children, 87 ECSs, data gathered October 1993 - August 1994 

1 . Child Observation Schedule: 

The 307 sample children were observed 5 times on at least 3 occasions a week or so apart, a total 
of 15 observations or more for each child. The observations lasted 1 minute, at intervals of 20-30 
minutes. The child’s interaction, or lack of it, with other children and with adults (excluding the 
field worker) was recorded, together with their level of play, any exploration of materials or 
language, any aggression, and any language extension in child-adult interaction. A brief description 
of the context, usually including activity, behaviour, and language was also made. 

This instrument yields information about individual children’s ECS experience, including their 
social skills with peers and adults. 

2. Centre/Service Rating Scale: 

Each of the 87 ECSs with children in the study was rated at least 3 times, on the same visits as 
children were observed. There are 4 subscales in the rating, staff-child interaction; self-esteem; 
programme/activity focus; and physical environment, resources, and safety. Each item within the 
subscales was given a rating between 1 (never occurring, or not at all like this centre) and 5 
(always, or very much like this centre). Each subscale has an overall rating over 5 or 6 items. 
There is also an overall rating for each visit. 

Much care was taken in the design of this scale to ensure that it was applicable to all the ECS 
types in the study. 

Material was also collected on structural variables of ECS quality such as group size and staff: 
child ratios. 

3. Adult Perceptions of Children’s Competency: 

ECS teachers of the study children rated each child’s competencies along these dimensions: 
Inquisitiveness and Perseverance, Social-Emotional (Independence, Relations with peers. Relations 
with adults). Communication (Receptive and Expressive). They also rated their relationship with 
the child’s parents, and most gave their overall impression of the child. 

This instrument yields material on several of the children’s competencies; it also provides 
material on relations between the ECS and parents. 

4. Children’s Interview and Tasks: 

The study children were given a number of tasks to assess their competencies in these areas: social 
problem-solving, mathematics, motor skills (gross and fine), literacy, and logical problem-solving. 
They also told the field workers what ECS activities they liked most and least, what help they gave 
at the ECS, and what they did if they had difficulty making something. 

5. Centre Profile: 

ECS supervisors and head teachers provided information about staffing (numbers, stability, salary, 
education, ECS experience, training, existence of employment contract) and the centre’s 
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programme. They also provided summary information on the socioeconomic and ethnic profile of 
children attending, their roll stability, roll numbers, and roll capacity. 

6. Main Caregiver Interview: 

A structured face-to-face interview was held with the main caregivers for each of the study 
children. This provides information about their ECS experience, home activities, the family, 
parents’ occupations and school qualifications, school choice, and child’s health. 

Sample 

In an ideal world, where funding research was not a problem, this study would have been carried out 
nationwide. Originally, it was our intention — or hope — to match such a goal by having rolling samples 
taken in different geographic regions one year after the other. The rapidly changing policy environment 
for early childhood, as well as funding, precluded this. It was then decided to concentrate on the 
Wellington region, as far north as Otaki on the west coast and as far north as Eketahuna on the eastern 
side of the North Island. This region was not unrepresentative in census terms of New Zealand as a 
whole when the study began. 

Because we were gathering data on both home and ECSs, it was also financially prohibitive to meet 
and select our sample by random approaches to households, as used in surveys of ECS use. It was 
decided to find our sample children through the ECS. 

We had thought of sampling ECSs on the basis of roll numbers. Had we done so, then this study 
would have concentrated almost solely on kindergartens, since that is where most 4 '/ 2 -year-olds can 
be found, once kohanga reo are excluded. At the start of our study, we hoped that a parallel study to 
this could be earned out by the Kohanga Reo National Trust; but unfortunately funding has not been 
found for that work. 

If we wanted to include children with different ECS experience, as should be done, given the 
different types of ECS available to parents, then we would have to choose a sample stratified to get 
equal numbers of different ECS types (assuming these offer different ECS experiences), rather than 
a sample stratified by proportion of type attended by children in the age group in the region. We 
therefore decided to select equal numbers of children attending kindergarten, playcentre, those centres 
categorised as childcare centres by the Ministry of Education, and Family Day Care (or “home care”). 
The Ministry of Education also asked us to include all licensed Pacific Island ECS centres in the 
Wellington region. 

The Ministry of Education’s data management section drew up a list of the ECS centres in the 
Wellington region, excluding all centres which had rolls of fewer than six 4-year-olds. Two samples 
were generated: in each sample the population size at the centres was used to weight the sample. 
Thus, centres with large numbers of 4-year-olds were more likely to be selected than others, within 
each ECS type. Nineteen centres were randomly selected for each of the 4 types. This process meant 
that some centres were selected twice on the same list or appeared in both random lists. If they did, 
then our sample size at the centre doubled. Concern for costs meant that we excluded ECSs that were 
at the edge of our geographical range. 

The selection process was first to approach centres on the first list, and if they did not have the 
population we needed — at least for 4'/2- to 5-year-olds at the time of our field work, to approach the 
first centre type on the second list and so on. We found that quite a few of the centres on the list were 
not in fact eligible, i.e., did not have at least 3 children in the age group, as the table below shows. 
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Table 1 



Approaches to Early Childhood Services in Random Sample 



Type of centre 


Participated 
in project 

N % of type 


Ineligible 

N 


% of type 


Refused 

N 


% of type 


Total 

approached 

N 


Kindergarten 


19 


61 


0 


0 


12 


39 


31 


Playcentre 


20 


49 


19 


46 


2 


5 


41 


Childcare 


20 


44 


16 


36 


9 


20 


45 


Family Day Care 
















Programmes 


14 


47 


12 


40 


4 


13 


30 


A’oga Amata 


3 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Cook Islands ECS 


- 


0 


1 


100 


0 


0 


1 


Total ECSs (including 25 














FDC services from the 














14 programmes) 


76 




48 




27 




151 



Note: 3 kindergartens, 6 playcentres, 2 childcare centres, and 5 Family Day Care programmes (with different carers 
each time) were drawn twice in the sampling. Twenty-five individual Family Day Care homes participated in the study. 
The category “childcare” includes sessional centres which catered primarily for 4-year-olds, and these we have 
described in the report and analysis as private preschools. 

Some of our randomly selected centres were also too busy at the time of our approach to participate 
in the research. They were often busy with staff development, some related to the new curriculum, 
or were experiencing changes in staff. 

Just before we embarked on our research, there was a change to the childcare subsidy policy, tying 
it to training or work on the part of the caregiver and making the lower limit 9 hours. This did have 
an impact on a number of children in Family Day Care schemes. Indeed, we found it impossible to 
reach our target of 75 children in Family Day Care. There was simply not this number to be found in 
the Wellington region, even after we extended our sample to include all 4Vi- to 5-year-olds in the 
regional Bamardo’s schemes. There was also a higher rate of refusal from parents and caregivers in 
these schemes. 



Table 2 



Parent/caregiver Consents by Type and Sample Size 



Type 


Population 


Approached 


Accepted 


Ineligible 


Refused 


Withdrew 


Kindergarten 


185 


113 


91 


7 


13 


2 


Playcentre 


108 


98 


91 


4 


5 


1 


Childcare 


167 


111 


90 


17 


9 


6 


Family Day Care 


64 


58 


25 ' 


8 


26 


4 


A’oga Amata 


19 


16 


10 


3 


1 


3 


Total 


543 


396 


307 


39 


54 


16 



Note: Figures in bold in the report tables highlight proportions which are the highest or lowest in a given group of 
characteristics. 



Towards the end of our initial round of approaches (at the end of 1993) we therefore decided to aim 
for equal numbers of children in kindergarten, playcentres and childcare centres, and total populations 



